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No. I.—Intropuction. 


THe influences of Nature have materials to work upon 
in all human hearts. In some, they suddenly light 
up feelings of love and joy, by the force of vicissitude 
and contrast. Muixnron’s dweller in the populous city 
goes into its suburbs, and rejoices in a new life: 


“ As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houses thick, and sewers, annoy the air, 
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Forth issuing on a summer's morn to breatie 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight, 
The smell of grain, the tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound.” 


Gray’s sick man rises from his bed, and finds “ para- 
dise” in the familiar things which he once passed 
unheeded - 
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“ See the wretch that long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again : 
The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise.” 

The influences which are accidentally called forth by 
change of circumstances in some men, may, by culti- 
vation of the right kind, become abiding principles in 
many, making them wiser and happier. CampBEeLy 
truly says— 

“ God has not given 
This passion to the heart of man iv vain, 
For earth’s green face, th’ untainted air of heaven, 
And all the bliss of Nature's rustic reign,” 


Co.eripce, dramatically painting a prisoner in his 
dungeon, who is mournfully describing the process by 
which we seek to cure our offending brothers, makes 
him exclaim, 

“ With other ministrations thou, O Nature! 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child : 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets; 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters ! 
Till he relent and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 

Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit healed and harmonized 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty.” 


~ And so it is with those who cultivate these “ soft 
influences,” and desire to be purified under the “ touch 
of love and beauty.” More and more do they become 
happy in their subjection to Nature’s “ ministrations,” 
till at last they reach that state, which, although best 
described, because most frequently realized, by the true 
poet, is not confined to those who have “the vision 
and the faculty divine :” 
“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 

Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 

Made for our searching : yes, in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 

Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 

For simple sheep ; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in; and clear rills 

That for themselves a cooling covert make 

*Gainst the hot season ; the mid-forest brake, 

Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms. 

And such, too, is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead : 

All lovely tales that we have Las or read : 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaveu’s brink.” 

Keats. 


And yet how many, in whom these pure and gentle 
joys might be awakened, pass through the world and 
snow them not! 
“ At noon, when, by the forest’s edge, 
He lay between the branches high, 
The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart,—he never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky.” 


So Worpswortn describes one whom “Nature could 
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not touch,” though he and Nature “ had often been 
together.” How is this coldness and dcadness ta be 
remedied ? 

First, we would say, learn to observe. The nabit of 
observation, even in its humblest form of exercise, is a 
power and a pleasure. He who can distinguish a lime- 
tree from an elm, has learnt something more than he 
who has marked no differences in branch or leaf. We 
become naturalists in a large sense of the word—we do 
not mean collectors, or classifiers, but having some 
exact acquaintance with the manifold works and work- 
ings of Nature—by slow degrees, almost impercepti- 
bly. We become so chiefly through association. 

hen we have reached that condition of feeling and 
of knowledge in which no “thing of beauty” can pass 
unheeded without calling up some association, then we 
are learning truly to commune with Nature, suffering 
her to find her way into our hearts. Who are the best 
guides to this true knowledge of Nature? Who are to 
make us the wiser and happier in our knowledge of 
Nature? We answer, unhesitatingly, the lay-priests of 
Nature—the Poets. 

The Poets, as a class, are the truest naturalists. They 
teach us nothing of nomenclature and classification ; 
but they teach us something far higher—the relations 
of the material world to the spiritual. They cannot do 
this effectually without being the most accurate of 
observers ; fur we should otherwise see that their images 
were not true. Secing this, their analogies would fall 
dead upon our minds. Nor will mere generalizations 
satisfy us, such as we find in those half-poets who have 
dwelt not in fields and solitary places, but who attempt 
to describe through the aid of what has been described 
by others—book-images. Take an example of laboured 
and classical generalization, as compared with precise 
and original observation. Gray, in many respects a 
real poet, thus describes the Spring, with an ode of 
Horace in his mind :— 

“Lo! where the rosy-bosom’d Hours, 
Fair Venus’ train, appear, 
Disclose the long-expecting flowers, 
And wake the purple year.” 


SuaxsPErg, with the most minute accuracy, raised into 
the highest beauty by the power of association, groups 
the spring-flowers ;— 

“ Daffodils, 


That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath.” 


Shakspere was a poet-naturalist. So Chaucer. So 
Spenser. So, especially, those who have taken the 
highest rank in our own generation. 

€ propose to walk forth, in al! seasons, with these 
interpreters of Nature. They, for the most part, look 
upon this fair earth with a healthy spirit of gladness. 
If sometimes they have mournful notes, they are still 
such as Nature mingles with her happiest moods, and 
therefore are they not painful. We will look, too, with 
these companions, upon man in his holiday hours— 
“‘few and far between,”—but still not to be wholly 
counted amongst the glad things that are past. One of 
the poets of gladness, happy Rosert Herrick, says— 

“T sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers, 

Of April, May, of June, and July flowers ; 
I sing of may-poles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes.” 

This is, in the spirit of poetry, which is that of love, 
to unite the merry heart of man with the all-gushing 
gladness of birds and flowers. May their union be 
deeper and closer! May the sphere of human gladness 
be extended far and wide, in the awakening feeling of 
Love which has toolong slept! In the noble words of a 
revered living poet, who has done more than any man 
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to teach us how the ministrations of Nature lead us to a 
deep sympathy for all our fellows, we invite the young 
and the old,—those to whom the face of creation is ever 
open, and those who seldom look upon the smiling 
aspect of field and forest and river,—to go forth, or to 
prepare themselves to go forth, to look upon Nature 
as the poets have looked upon her : 


“ Then trust yourselves abroad 
To range her blooming bowers and spacious fields, 
Where on the labours of the happy throng 
She smiles, including in her wide embrace 
City, and town, and tower,—and sea with ships 
Sprinkled,—be our companions while we track 
Her rivers populous with gliding life ; 
While, free as air, o'er printless sands we march, 
Or pierce the gloom of her majestic woods ; 
Roaming or resting under grateful shade, 
In peace and meditative cheerfulness ; 
Where living things, and things inanimate, 
Do speak, at Heaven’s command, to eye and ear, 
And speak to social Reason’s inner sense, 
With inarticulate language. 


For the Man 
Who, in this spirit, communes witli the Forms 
Of Nature, who with understanding heart 
Doth know and love such objects as excite 
No morbid passions, no disquietude, 
No vengeance, and no hatred, needs must feel 
The joy of that pure principle of Love 
So deeply, that, unsatisfied with aught 
Less pure and exquisite, he cannot choose 
But seek for objects of a kindred love 
In fellow-natures and a kindred joy. 
Accordingly he by degrees perceives 
His feelings of aversion softened down, 
A holy tenderness pervade his frame, 
His sanity of reason not impaired, 
Say rather, all his thoughts now flowing clear, 
From a clear fountain flowing, ne looks round 
And seeks for good; and finds the good he seeks : 
Until abhorrence and contempt are things 
He only knows by name ; and if he hear, 
From other mouths, the language which they speak, 
He is compassionate ; and has no thought, 
No feeling, which can overcome his love.” 

Worovswortua. 








Means for securing the Public Credit in the Sixteenth Century. 
—-At last, after much toil and many mortifications, Gresham got 
his governmeut to agree to a plan of punctual payment, which 
would keep up their credit and save them from the heavy fee- 
penny in future. 


“If this be followed up,” said he, “I do not 
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doubt but in two years to bring the king's majesty wholly out of 
debt : which I pray God to send me life to see! To accomplish 
this blessed end he proposed that the government should pay 
him weekly 1200. or 13002, to be secretly received by one 
individual, so that it might be kept secret, and he might trust 
therein, Having this money punctually paid, he would take up 
at Antwerp, every day, 200/. or 300/. by exchange. “ And thus 
doing,” he continues, “ it shall not be perceived, nor shall it be 
an occasion to make the exchange fall, for that the money shall 
be taken up in my name. And so by these means, in working 
by deliberation anil time, the merchants’ turn also shall be 
served. As diso this should bring all merchants out of suspi- 
cion, who do nothing to payment of the king’s debts, and will 
not stick to say that ere the payment of the king's debts be made 
it will bring down the exchange to 13s. 3d., which I trust never 
to see that day. So that by this you may perceive, if that I do 
take up every day but 200/. sterling, it will amount in one year 
to 72,0002, ; and the king’s majesty oweth here at this present 
108,000/, with the interest money that was prolonged afvre this 
time. So that by these means, in two years, things will be com- 
passed accordingly to my purpose set forth; as also by this 
means you shall neither trouble merchant-adventurer, rior stapler, 
nor merchant-stranger.” (Strype.) But as a supplement to this 
thing, Gresham, in the same letter to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, passionately rec nded a measure which must have 
troubled the merchants, and which can be considered only as a 
gross error in public economy. This recommendation was to 
seize instantly all the lead in the kingdom, to make a staple of 
it, and prohibit the exportation of any lead’ fot five years to 
come. This, thought and said Gresham, would make the price 
of the commodity rise at Antwerp, and the king might feed that 
market with lead as it was needed from time to time, and at his 
own price. It was a suggestion worthy of a Turkish pasha; yet 
it has been applauded by a recent biographer: and Gresham 
(whose ignorance is more excusable) dwelt upon it with a sort 
of rapture, telling the Duke of Northumberland that by these 
comtined means, or by the daily payment of 200/. and the 
seizure and monopoly of all lead, he would keep the money cf 
England within the realm, and extricate the king from the debts 
in which his father and the Duke of Somerset had involved bini ; 
and that his grace would do his majesty such service as never 
duke did in England, to the renown of his house for ever. Nor- 
thumberland, high-handed as he was, shrank from the daring 
and unpopular step of seizing and monopolizing the lead; but 
he adopted Gresham's advice as to the payments of the money, 
and Sir Edmund Peckham, treasurer of the mint, had orders to 
pay weekly to Thomas Gresham 1052/. 8s. 4d. This, however, 
asted for only eight weeks, or rather less, and then, according to 
the council-book, Gresham was ‘given to understand that the 
payment (stated here not at 10522 8s. 4d., but at 12002.) which 
he was wont to receive weekly was stopped, because that manner 
of exchange was not profitable for the king's majesty. Yet, by 
means which have not (a//) been very clearly shown, Gresham 
succeeded in raising the rate of exchange in favour of England, 
and in making the pound sterling, which had passed there for 
16s., rise on the Bourse or exchange of Antwerp to 19s. 8d. This 
he brought about in less than nine months after writing the letter 
to the Duke of Northumberland in which he recommended his 
grace to seize the lead. He congratulated himself on his great 
success; but still the greatest benefit he saw in it was that this 
rising of the exchange would occasion all our gold and silver to 
remain within the realm. Yet some of the means which he says 
himself he recommended and got adopted for the obtaining of 
this desirable end are as objectionable in principle, and almost 
as tyrannical, as the lead project could have been. Twice 
during the remainder of the Sot reign of Edward the Sixth the 
Euglish merchant-fleet bound for Antwerp, which always sailed 
at fixed periods of the year, was detained in port when on the 
point of sailing, and the proprietors of the merchandise compelled 
to engage, on their arrival at Antwerp, to furnish the state with 
certain sums of money, to be repaid within three months in 
London, at a rate of exchange which the government itself fixed, 
and which it made as high as it ibly could. By this most 
irregular and oppressive process a loan of 40,000/. was obtained 
of the merchant-adventurers in 1552; and in 1553 it should 
appear that the lords of the conncil were “through with the 
staplers” for 25,0002, and with the merchant-adventurers for 
36,1644 16s. 8d.; while by the same compulsory processes the 
exchange-value of the pound sterling was raised at Autwerp. 
—Life of Sir T. Gresham, in Knight's Weekly Volume, 
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(Hudibras and Sidrophel.) 


HUDIBRAS.—No. X. 


Asrro.oey, in Butler’s time, was a flourishing science : 
it had been so for a long period before, and continued 
so in spite of the castigation administered by him to its 
then most eminent professors. Dr. Dee, the astro- 
loger, had been the friend and counsellor of Queen 
Elizabeth, who indeed gave him a sort of ecclesiastical 
oreferment, making him warden of Manchester Col- 
ege. Under James, the believer in witchcraft, there 
was a succession of astrologers; but during the 
stormy times which followed there was a galaxy— 
Gadbury, Wharton, Vincent Wing (whose almanac was 
continued to a very recent period), and William Lilly, 
all violent opponents of each other. Lilly was a par- 
tisan of the king’s at first, and his opinion was sought, 
with a fee of 20f, as to the propriety of agreeing to the 
propositions of the Parliament, while the Parliament- 
arians employed him to furnish them with “ perfect 
knowledge of the chiefest concerns of France,” a ser- 
vice for which a payment of 50/. in cash and 100/. per 
annum can be considered only a very moderate remu- 
neration. With the ruin of the king’s cause he be- 
came a decided anti-royalist, and pretended to have 
foretold the battle of Naseby, having written under 
June, 1645, “If now we fight, victory steala upon us ;” 
a not very definite or unsafe yetictica. is chief 
business, however, was the calculation of nativities 





and the recovery of stolen goods. He lived till the 
restoration, and solicited to be again employed as a 
prophet, but was rejected, more from political motives 
at arr than from disbelief in his pretensions. He 
died in 1681, and was buried at Walton-upon-Thames. 
Such a character could not but form a capital subject 
for Butler’s satirical powers, andhe has accordingly 
treated it with consummate skill and vigour, but still 
taking infinite pains that the entire should not be indi- 
vidual, but general lashing—the dupes as wel! as the 
practisers. 


_* Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat ; 
As lookers on feel most delight, 
That least ive a juggler’s slight ; 
And still, the less they understand, 
The more th’ admire his slight of hand. 
od * * x = * * 
Others still gape t’ anticipate 
The cabinet-designs of Fate, 
Apply to wizards, to foresee 
hat shall, and what shall never be. 
And as those vultures do forebode, 
Believe events prove bad or good. 
A flam more senseless than the rog’ry 
Of old aruspicy and aug'ry, 
That out of garbages of cattle 
Presag’d th’ events of truce or battle ; 
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From flight of birds, or chickens-pecking, 
Success of great’st attempts wou'd reckon : 
Tho’ cheats, yet more intelligible, 

Than those that with the stars do fribble.” 


In this, the third Canto of Part II., Hudibras begins 
to revolve the determination to which he had come 
respecting his self-inflicted punishment in the last 
canto, and is fearful of the consequences “ if she [the 
widow] should find he swore untrue ;” “ for,” says he to 
Ralpho— 

“ _. if in our account we vary, 
Or but in circumstance miscarry ; 
Or if she put me to strict proof, 
And make me pull my doublet aff, 
To show, by evident record 
Writ on my skin, I ’ve kept my word, 
How can I e’er expect to haye her, 
Having demurr'd unto her favour ; 
But faith, and love, and honour lost, 
Shall be reduc’d t’ a knight o’ th’ post ?” 


He wishes to 


“ find by necromantic art 
How far the dest’nies take my part ;’ 


and then Ralpho inferms him of the character and skill 
of Sidrophel. 


“Quoth Ralph, Not far from hence doth dwell 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 
That deals in Destiny's dark counsels, 
And sage opinions of the moon sells ; 
To whom all people, far and near, 
On deep importances repair ; 
When brass and pewter hap to stray, 
And linen slinks out of the way ; 
When geese and pullen are seduc’d, 
And sows of sucking pigs are chous’d ; 
When cattle feel indisposition, 
And need th’ opinion of physician ; 
When murrain reigns in hogs or sheep, 
And chickens languish of the pip ; 
When yeast and outward means do fail, 
And have no pow’r to work on ale; 
When butter does refuse to come, 
And love proves cross and humoursome.” 


Hudibras declares his liking for the proposition, but 
doubts whether “saints have freedom” to make such 
use of sorcerers. These scruples Ralpho removes by 
a long detail of ridiculous wonders, and urges— 


“ Do not our great reformers use 
This Sidrophel to forebode news ?” 


which quiets the knight’s conscience, and he resolves 
to pay the astrologer a visit. : 
The astrologer himself is then described at full 
length: 
“He had been long t'wards matnematics, 

Optics, philosophy, and statics, 

Magic, horoscopy, astrology ; 

And was old dog at physiology : 

But, as a dog that turns the spit, 

Bestirs himself, and plies his feet 

To climb the wheel, but all in vain, 

His own weight brings him down again : 

And still he’s in the selfsame place 

Where at his setting out be was : 

So in the circle of the arts, 

Did he advance his nat’ral parts ; 

Till falling back still for retreat, 

He fell to juggle, cant, and cheat : 

For as those fowls that live in water 

Are never wet, he did but smatter ; 

Whate’er he labour’d to appear, 

His understanding still was clear. 

Yet none a deeper kuowledge boasted, 

Since old Hodge Bacon and Bob Grosted. 

Th’ intelligible world he knew, 

And all men dreamt on ’t to be trae : 
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That in this world there ’s not a wart 
That has not there a counterpart ; 

Nor can there on the face of ground 

An individual beard be found, 

That has not in that foreign nation 

A fellow of the selfsame fashion ; 

So cut, so colour’d, and so curl'd, 

As those are in th’ inferior world. 

H’ had read Dee’s Prefaces before, 

The Dev’l and Euclid o'er and o’er ; 
And all th’ intrigue ‘twixt him and Kelly, 
Lescus and th’ Emperor wou'd tell ye ; 
But with the moon was more familiar 
Than e’er was almanac well-willer; 

Her secrets understood so clear, 

That some believed he had been there, 
Knew when she was in fittest mood 

For cutting corns, or letting blood ; 
When for anointing scabs.or itches, 

Or to the bum applying leeches ; 

When sows and bitches may be spay'd, 
And in what sign best cyder ’s made ; 
Whether the wane be, or increase, 

Best to set garlic, or sow pease : 

Who first found out the man i’ th’ moon, 
That to the ancients was unknown ; 

How many dukes, and earls, and peers 
Are in the planetary spheres ; 

Their airy empire, and command, 

Their sev'ral strengths by sea and land ; 
What factions th’ have, and what they drive at 
In public vogue, or what in private; 
With what designs and interests 

Each party manages contests. 

He made an instrument to know 

If the moon shine at full or no; 

That would, as soon as e’er she shone, straight 
Whether *t were day or night demonstrate ; 
Tell what ber d’meter t’ au inch is, 

And prove that she ‘s not made of green-cleese 
It would demonstrate that the Mau in 
The Moon's a sea Mediterranean ; 

And that it is no dog or bitch, 

That stands behind him at his breech ; 
But a huge Caspian Sea, or lake 

With arms, which men for legs mistake ; 
How large a gulf his tail composes, 

And what a goodly bay his nose is ; 

How many German leagues by th’ scale 
Cape Snout ’s from Promontory Tail. 

He made a planetary gin, 

Which rats wou'd run their own heads in, 
And come on purpose to be taken, 
Without th’ expense of cheese or bacon ; 
With lute-strings he would counterfeit 
Maggots that crawl on dish or meat: 
Quote moles and spots on any place 

O’ th’ body, by the index face : 

* * * * * * * 


Cure warts and corns, with application 
Of med’cines to th’ imagination ; 

Fright agues into dogs, and scare 

With rhymes the tooth-ache and catarr!: : 
Chase evil spirits away by dint 

Of sickle, horse-shoe, hollow-flint ; 

Spit fire out of a walnut shel), 

Which made the Roman slaves rebel ; 
And fire a mine in China here, 

With sympathetic gunpowder. 

He knew whats’ever ’s to be known, 

But much more than he knew would own.” 


After a few more lines devoted to the ridicule of the 
newly established Royal Society, he proceeds with 
the character of the astrologer’s assistant “ hight 
Whachum.” Under this character, as we have al- 
ready remarked, he chastises the person who pub- 
lished a paltry imitation of his poem, but we only give 





that part here which completes the ‘Astrologer :’ 











“ His bus’ness was to pump and wheedle, 
And men with their own keys unriddle, 
To make them to themselves give answers, 
For which they pay the necromancers; 
To fetch and carry intelligence, 

Of whom, and what, and where, and whence, 
And all discoveries disperse 

*Mong the whole pack of conjurers ; 
What cut-purses have left with them, 
For the right owners to redeem : 

And what they dare not vent, find out, 
To gain themselves and th’ art repute ; 
Draw figures, schemes, and horoscopes, 
Of Newgate, Bridewell, brokers’ shops, 
Of thieves ascendant in the cart: 

And find out all by rules of art : 
Which way a serving-man, that's run 
With cloths or money away, is goue ; 
Who pick’d a fob at holding-forth, 
And where a watch for half the worth 
May be redeem'd ; or stolen plate 
Restor'd at conscionable rate. 

Beside all this, he serv’d his master 

In quality of poetaster , 

And rhymes appropriate could make 

To ev'ry ceute? th’ almanac ; 

When terms begin and end could tell, 

With their returns, in doggerel : 

When the exchequer opes and shuts, 

And sowgelder with safety cuts ; 

When men may eat and drink their fill, 

And when be temp’rate if they will, 

When use, and when abstain from vice, 

Figs, grapes, phlebotomy, and spice. 

And as in prisons mean rogues beat 

Hemp for the service of the great ; 

So Whachum beat his dirty brains 

T’ advance his master’s fame and gaius ; 

And like the devil's oracles, 

Put into dogg’rel rhymes his spells, 

Which over ev’ry month’s blank-page 

Y’ th’ almanac strange bilks presage.” 


Many of these characteristics were preserved in alma- 
nacs til] within a few years, and some, we believe, yet 
exist. 

The Knight and Squire now turn their steeds towards 
the mansion of the astrologer, who perceives them 
coming, and addresses his satellite : 


“ Whachum (quoth he), look yonder, some 
To try or use our art are come : 
The one 's the learned knight; seek out 
And pump ’em what they come about. 
Whachum advane'd with all snbmissness 
'T’ accost ’em, but much more their bus’ ness: 
He held a stirrup while the knight 
From leathern Barebones did alight ; 
And taking from his hand the bridle, 
Approach’d the dark squire to unriddle : 
He gave him first the time o’ day, 
And welcom’d him, as he might say : 
He ask’d him whence they came, and whither 
Their bus'ness lay? Quoth Ralpho, Hither. 
Did you not lose? Quoth Ralpho, Nay ; 
Quoth Whachum, Sir, I meant your way ! 
Your knight——quoth Ralpho, Is a lover, 
And pains intol’rable doth suffer : 
For lovers’ hearts are not their own hearts, 
Nor lights, nor lungs, and so forth downwards, 
What time ? Queth Ralpho, Sir, too long, 
Three years it off and on has hung—— 
Quoth he, I mean what time o’ the day ‘t is; 
Quoth Ralpho, between seven and eight 't is. 
Why then (quoth Whachum) my small art 
Tells me the dame has a hard heart ; 
Or great estate——Quoth Ralph, a jointure, 
Which makes him have so hot a mind t’ her.” 








The Knight, on being admitted, is kept “at bay” until 
the astrologer has the knowledge acquired by his 
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assistant imparted to him; he then addresses his 
visitor :— 
“Sir, youll excuse 
This rudeness T am forc'd to use, 
It is a scheme and face of heaven, 
As th’ aspects are dispos’d this even, 
I was contemplating upon 
When you arriv’d, but now I’ve done.” 
The dialogue of this worthy pair, and its conse- 
quences, we reserve for the next paper. 





TOM CORYAT. 
(Concluded from p. 15.] 


Coryart published his ‘ Crudities’ in 1611, and in the 
next year “ He undertook to travel,” as Fuller has it, 
“unto the East Indies by land, mounted on an horse 
with ten toes, being excellently qualified for such a 
journey, for his rare dexterity (so properly as con- 
sisting most in manual] signs) in interpreting and an- 
swering the dumb tokens of nations whose language 
he did not understand. Besides, such his patience in 
all distresses, that in some sort he might seem cooled 
with heat, fed with fasting, and refreshed with weari- 
ness. Al] expecting his return with more knowledge 
(though not more wisdom), he ended his: earthly pil- 
grimage in the midst of his Indian travail, about as I 
collect the year of our Lord 1616.” 

Although he did not return to publish his Eastern 
journal, he transmitted “ from the Mogul’s court” some 
short notices of what he had seen, and some others 
have been preserved by Purchas in his ‘ Pilgrims.’ In 
this second journey he abates nothing of his inquisitive- 
ness. At Constantinople he sees as much as he can 
of the religious practices of the Turks; at “ the danc- 
ing of the Darvises,” he says, “I could not chuse but 
admire ;” and he describes it also. He manages, too, 
to get admitted to witness many of ihe Jewish cere- 
monials, which he likewise admires. He went also on 
the day before Good Friday to the. monastery of the 
Franciscan friars in the same town, “where at mid- 
night I saw certain fellows prostrate themselves in the 
middle of the choir, directly before the high altar, and 
there, for at least an hour and a half, whip themselves 
very cruelly; so bitter chastisement did they endure 
that I could scarce behold them with dry eyes.” 
They lashed their naked shoulders and backs with 
“certain napkins, at the end whereof were sitters, and 
again at the end of those were enclosed certain little 
sharp pieces of iron, made like the straight part of the 
rowels of a spur, which at the very first blow that it 
Jaid upon the skin did easily draw blood.” These 
lashes they Jaid on “ in a certain order,” and with good 
effect, while “‘a certain fellow, with a cloth steeped in 
vinegar, wiped away the blood that it should not 
rankle.” Coryat at first supposed they were some of 
the friars themselves, “but therein I erred, for they 
love to spare the flesh, though it be otherwise reported 
of them.” These flagellants were in fact galley-slaves, 
who thus stood proxy for the friars, on condition of 
having their legal punishment remitted. Our author 
somewhat irreverently suggests whether the friars 
must not “ go to heaven by proxy too.” While he was 
at Constantinople a fire broke out, at which “the hurt 
was not so great as it was feared to have been, for 
there was not above fifty houses burnt ;” and he notices 
that “it is the custom, whensoever any fire riseth in 
the city, to hang up him in whose heuse it beginneth ; 
as now a cook, in whose house it began, was hanged 
presently after the fire began.” 

From Constantinople he visited various parts of 
Greece, and went to see what remained of Troy, of 
which he gives a long account; and relates too how 
Master Robert Rugge, observing with what diligence 
he had been engaged from his first arrival in examin- 
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ing all the remains of antiquity, resolved to create him 
the “first English knight of Troy.” Whereat the 
“two poor Turks that stood but a little way from us 
when he drew his naked sword, thought verily he 
meant to have cut off my head for some notorious vil- 
lainy that I had perpetrated.” He also gives “ the 
witty extempore verses of Master Rugge,” and his own 
inreply, with “an extemporal oration he delivered 
standing upon a high stone ;” all which honest Purchas 
has printed because they may “serve to resolve and 
thaw the most frozen spirit of severe gravity or stu- 

idest stoic; melting some delight, if not extorting 
aughter from him.” He was so delighted with his 
visit to Troy’s ruins that he declares on leaving them 
“these notable things that I have seen in Troy are so 
worthy the observation, that I would not for five hun- 
dred pounds but I had seen them ; and had I not seen 
them now, I think I should have taken a journey out of 
England to see the same. Therefore let me advisc all 
my countrymen that mean to travel] into the world for 
observation, to see this famous place in their travels, 
as being far the most worthiest of all the ruined places 
in the world that are not inhabited.” He visited Jeru- 
salem, where he received with as much faith as Cha- 
teaubriand all the monks’ tales about the sacred locali- 
ties. Thence he went to al] he could find;of the Seven 
Churches, and various other places in the Holy Land. 
After he had seen as much as he could, he turned his 
face towards India. When at Asmere, and afterwards 
at Agra, at the court of the Great Mogul, he wrote 
letters home which were published in England. When 
he wrote, he had been three years and some odd days 
from home, during which time he had learned four 
languages more—Italian, Arabic, Turkish, and Persian. 
“] spent in my journey betwixt Jerusalem and this 
Mogul’s court fifteen months and odd days; all which 
way J traversed afoot, but with divers pairs of shoes, 
having been such a peripatetic as I doubt whether 
you ever heard of the like in your life; for the total 
way betwixt Jerusalem and the Mogul’s court con- 
taineth two thousand and seven hundred English miles.” 
And he only expended, “ in all his ten months’ travels 
betwixt Aleppo and the Mogul’s court, but three 
pounds sterling, yet fared reasonable well every | “1 
and of these three pounds he “ was cozened of no less 
than ten shillings sterling, by certain lewd Christians 
of the Armenian nation.” He is full of admiration of 
the splendour of the Mogul’s court and at his own 
treatment there. “I have rid too upon an elephant 
since I came here, and am determined (by God’s leave) 
to have my picture expressed in my next book, sitting 
upon an ig! gps ;’ which was done for him as a fron- 
tispiece to the Letters. His acquirements in the Jan- 
guages he did not suffer to be useless. Having made 
sufficient progress in Persian, he composed in it an 
oration which he delivered to the Mogul, who, having 
listened to it from a window, presented him with a 
gratuity “ which countervailed ten pounds of our Eng- 
lish money ;” and he adds, “never had I more need 
of money in all my life than at that time, for ia truth 
I had but twenty shillings sterling Jeft in my purse.” 
Rather a poor prospect in the midst of India; but 
Thomas is, after all, a prudent man in pecuniary mat- 
ters: see, in writing to his mother, what a business- 
like survey be takes of his finances : “ Since I came into 
this country I have received for benevolences twenty 
marks sterling, saving two shillings eight-pence ;” and 
he has “at this present, inthe city of Agra, about 
twelve pounds sterling, which, according to my manner 
of living by the way, at twopence sterling a day (for 
with that proportion I can live pretty well, such is the 
cheapness of all eatable things in Asia—drinkable 
things costing nothing, for seldom do I drink in my 
pilgrimage any other liquor than pure water), will 
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maintain me very completely three years in my travels 
with meat, drink, and clothes.” Being so well pro- 
vided for, he tells her he proposes to remain out on his 
pilgrimage four years longer, when he “ hopes to kneel 
before her with effusions of tears for joy.” “Sweet 
mother,” he goes on in his high-flown way, “ pray let 
not this wound your heart that I say four years hence, 
and not before; I humbly beseech you, even upon the 
knees of my heart, with all submissive supplications, to 
pardon me for my long absence.” 

Among his letters from the Mogul’s court is one of 
special note: it is addressed “ to the Right Generous, 
Jovial, and Mercurial Sireniacks that meet the first 
Friday of every month, at the sign of the Mermaid, 
in Bread-street, .in London”—the Olympus of clubs. 
The letter is in the highest strain of Euphuism; and 
is most memorable for its tail, wherein he desires them 
to “remember the recommendation of my dutiful 
respects to all those whose names I have here ex- 
pressed,” among which are “that famous antiquary 
Sir Thomas Cotton ; Mr. John Donne; Mr. John 
Hoskins, alias Equinoctial Pasty-crust Counsellor, at 
his chamber in the Middle Temple; Master Benjamin 
Jonson, poet, at his chamber at the Black-friars; Mr. 
Samuel Purkas, the great collector of the lucubrations 
of sundry classical authors; Mr. Inigo Jones;” and 
lastly, “ald the booksellers in Paul's Church-yard.” 
We are tempted by its straightforwardness to extract 
a curious passage out of his Jetter to Lawrence Whit- 
aker. After requesting him to convey a letter he 
encloses “to mine uncle Williams,” he added, “ You 
may do me a kind office to desire him (with such conve- 
nient terms and pathetical persuasions as your discre- 
tion shall dictate and suggest unto you) to remember 
me as his poor industrious peregrinating kinsman, 
nearest unto him in blood of all the people in the 
world; to remember me, I say, with some competent gra- 
tuity, if God should call him out of the world before I 
return into my native country.” 

But the time was at hand when no gratuity of man 
would be needed by him. He had nearly reached the 
end of all his peregrinations. In the ‘ Voyage of the 

teverend Thomas Terry, Chaplain to the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Thomas Rowe, Lord Ambassador to the Great Mogul,’ 
we have a rather minute account of his last days. 
Coryat was, while at the Mogul’s court, says Terry, 
“for some months with my Lord Ambassador, during 
which time he was either my chamber-fellow or tent- 
mate, which gave me full acquaintance of him ;” and 
accordingly he enlarges more than enough about some 
of his doings, all of which we will leave except a little 
circumstance that will serve as a pendant to that Mogul 
oration of his. That was in Persian, the language of 
the court; but he had also acquired “a great mastery 
in the Indostan, or more vulgar language,” and must 
try his skill in it. Now, says Terry, “there was a 
woman, a laundress, belonging to my Lord Ambassador's 
house, who had such a freedom and liberty of speech, 
that she would sometimes scold, brawl, and rail from 
the sun-rising to the sun-set; one day he undertook 
her in her own Janguage, and by eight of the clock in 
the morning so silenced her that she had not one word 
more to speak.” 

But he began to think it time he should leave this 
too tempting court: “he told us there were great ex- 
pectations in England of the large accounts he should 
give of his travels after his return ;” and he had much 
work before him. For it seems “he had resolved (if 
God had spared his life) to have wandered up and 
down the world, as sometime Ulysses did, and though 
not so long as he, yet ten full years at least, before his 
return home, in ‘hich time he resolved to see Tartaria 
in the vast parts thereof, with as much as he could of 
China, and those other large places and provinces 
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interposed betwixt East India and China whose true 
names we might have had from him, but yet have not. 
He had a purpose after this to have visited the court 
of Prester John, in Ethiopia, who is there called by his 
own people Ho Biot, the king, and after this it was in 
his thoughts to have cast his eyes upon many other 


places ; which if he had done, and lived to write those . 


relations,” the Reverend Thomas Terry thinks “ they 
must‘needs have swollen into so mary huge volumes 
as would have prevented the perishing of paper.” Be- 
fore he could set out, however, he fell sick, and, as 
often happens when ill and far from home, hope failed 
him, pos he frequently expressed his fears that he 
should die in his way towards Surat, and none of his 
friends know what became of him; “he travelling now, 
as he usually did, alone.” Yet did he not for a moment 
waver in his purpose of journeying onwards; but 
“thankfully refusing my Lord’s invitation to stay 
longer with him,” he bent his steps towards Snrat— 
three hundred miles distant. He lived to reach it, but 
sick in body and sick at heart. By some of the Eng)ish 
there “who used him over-kindly,” he was “ invited 
to partake of some sack they had brought from Eng- 
land.” At the well-known sound, visions of home and 
happy days, and of 
“The things he had seen 
Done at the Mermaid,” 

flitted before him. ‘Sack, sack!” he exclaimed in 
words that sound to us singularly pathetic, “ is there 
any such thing as sack? I pray you bring me some 
sack.” “The drinking of it,” says Terry, “ though 
moderately (for he was a very temperate man), increased 
the dysentery so much that in a few days he died. This 
was in December, 1617 ; and he was buried under a 
little monument, like one of those which are usually 
made in our churchyards.” Whereon Master Terry 
thus moralizeth :—“ Sie exit Coryatus. Hence he went 
off the stage, and so must all after him, how long 
soever their parts seem to be: for if ene should go to 
the extremest part of the world east, another west, 
another north, and another south, they must all meet 
together in the Field of Bones, wherein our traveller 
hath now taken up his lodging.” 

There need little be added to what we have already 
said of Coryat. That he was not without considerable 
shrewdness is evident: Ben Jonson calls him “a great 
and bold carpenter of words, or (to express him in one 
like his own) a Logodeedale ;’ and his carpentry often 
conceals his better parts: but as Fuller truly said, 
“few would call him a fool, might none do it save 
such who had as much learning as himself.” To his 
good qualities his contemporaries were mole-eyed, his 
faults they saw plainly enough—not the less so perhaps 
that they afforded plenteous employment both for 
those who had wit and those who fancied they had it. 
As a traveller, his perseverance, his anxiety to obtain 
what he considered to be important information, his 
patience under fatigue, and his thorough honesty :—as 
a man, his singular kind-heartedness, as well as extreme 
simplicity, are everywhere conspicuous ; unfortunately 
his tediousness and vanity are equally so. Fuller has 
spoken of his person in a manner that may serve as a 
study to the phrenologists :—‘ He carried folly (which 
the charitable call merriment) in his very face. The 
shape of his head had no promising form, being like a 
stigar-loaf inverted, with the little end before, as com- 
posed of fancy and memory, without any common 
sense.” 

Our portrait of him is taken from the frontispiece to 
his ‘ Crudities,’ where it is supported by three gaily 
dressed ladies, the representatives of France, Italy, and 
Germany, the latter of whom yields occasion for a 
little merriment from Ben Jonson. Whitaker says of 
the portrait, 
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“ This should be his picture, ’tis rather his emblem, 
For by it it notes him, though 't little resemble him.” 

But Tom adds in a note, “ You differ in opinion (Mr. 

Lawrence) from all my other friends that have com- 

red together the counterfeited and the living figure.” 

onson says nothing about the likeness, but quizzes 

his “starched beard and pointed ruff ;’ while Whitaker 

laughs at his traveller's air. The engraving of Coryat 

on an elephant is a reduced copy of the cut before re- 
ferred to. 
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The Albatross.—It soars along with widely expanded wings 
that often measure fifteen or eighteen feet between the tips, with 
au even, solemn flight, rarely seeming to stir, but as if merely 
floating along. Now and then a slow flapping motion serves to 
raise him higher in the air, but the swift movement and busy 
flutter of other birds seem beneath his dignity. He sails almost 
close to you, like a silent spectre. Nothing of life appears in his 
still, motionless form, but his keen piercing eye, except that 
occasionally his head turus slightly, and betrays a sharp, prying 
expression, that somewhat shakes your belief in the lordly indif- 
ference he would fain assume ; and if you fling overboard a piece 
of rusty pork, the disenchantment is complete, and you see that 
long curiously-crooked beak exercising its enormous strength 
in an employment so spectral a personage could scarcely be 
suspected of indulging.— Mrs. Meredith’s Sketches of New South 
Wales. 


Labour.—Although labour is one of the most important items 
in agriculture, much too little attention has frequently been paid 
to taking notes of it, and calculating the expense. Even if a 
general estimate be made of the cost of ploughing executed by 
the servants and teams belonging to the estate, as well as by day- 
labourers and task-workers, and the whole amount of these ex- 
penses be obtained by adding together the wages and food of 
the servants, the value of fodder consumed by the beasts of 
draught, and finally the amount of pecuniary disbursements, 
still the portion of these expenses which appertains to each object, 
product, and field, is rarely ascertained with any precision ; 
nevertheless, such knowledge is of the utmost importance, since 
it affords the only means by which certain results respecting the 
profit and loss of each department of the cultivation, or system of 
operations in general, can be obtained. Again, it is in this way 

lone that it is possible to ascertain whether the @sources which 
have been expended on labour have been employed to the greatest 
advantage, or whether they might not be better applied. The 
method of which we are speaking would, likewise, tend to give 
a greater degree of control over labour than could be obtained 
by any other means, and to furnish data for making valuations 
and far more certain principles than could be derived even from 
the most incessant and careful superintendence and inspection of 
the different branches of labour.—/Von Thaer, by Shaw and John- 


son, vol. i, p. 130, 
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